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INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 





I met with an article in one of our religious 
papers, that forcibly expressed the powerful in- 
fluence which our characters and examples exert 
over those about us. It was headed “ Remove 
the Stumbling-Blocks,” and commenced thus :— 

“Do you see that gentleman crossing the 
street just ahead of us? Well, would you be 
surprised to know that he has sent us more re- 
cruits than we have gained from any other 
source?” asked a noted member of an infidel 
club in Glasgow of his companion, an earnest 
Christian worker. 

“IT should indeed be surprised,” replied the 
other, “and can hardly understand it; for, al- 
though I do not know him personally, I have 
always understood that he was an elder and 
pillar of St. —— Church.” 

“So he is,” was the answer, “and that is just 
the reason ; for while he makes long prayers and 
a pious profession in church, we men of the world 
know him to be a cheat and a libertine out of 
church ; and cannot help drawing therefrom the 
conclusion that, if that is the sort of fruit your 
Christian religion produces, our infidelity, which 
makes no profession at all, and is therefore not 
bound to practice, is, upon the whole, infinitely 
preferable. Hence you see your worthy elder 
—quite unknown to himself, no doubt—has be- 
come one of our best recruiting sergeants.” 

The infidel’s companion was silent. He knew 
that the inference was unfair. Just as though 
the entire crop of an apple-tree should be judged 
y one poor, withered specimen that happened 
to obtrude itself prominently into notice! But 
he felt that it would be a waste of words to enter 
Upon any argument then. All that he could do 
was to lift up his heart in prayer to God that he 
might never by flagrant inconsistency between 
his profession and his practice play the part of 
recruiting sergeant for the devil. 


A more cheering illustration of the influence 
of example, is the narrative given of the origin 
of the Children’s Fresh Air Societies, which have 

D organized in several of our large cities— 

Many years ago, an invalid lady, whose home 
Was in the country, visited a large city near 
which she lived, on’ a sultry summer day. She 


had business in some of the smaller streets and 
alleys, and was appalled at the number of pale, 
puny and sick babies in their mothers’ arms, 
who were literally dying for a breath of fresh 
air. What could she do? 

“T cannot save all,” she said, “ but I may save 
one. There is room for a mother and her child 
at home.” 

She took the one mother and her child to her 
country house, kept them for a fortnight, and 
then took them home and brought others. Her 
neighbors followed her example. The next 
summer the number of children entertained 
amounted to hundreds; the next, thousands, 

Another woman who lived in the city, and 
had no money to give, was vexed that she could 
not help in this most gracious charity. “I can 
at least tell others of it,” she said. She wrote 
an account of it for a New York newspaper. 

A third woman, possessed of great wealth, 
sent a thousand dollars to the editor, with the 
request that he should open a fund for this noble 
purpose. The Fresh Air charity was the result. 
The various organizations throughout the United 
States, for the removal of poor children from 
the poisonous air of the cities to the country, 
have grown out of this first attempt of a single, 
weak woman to save one dying baby. 

During the last two years the charity has 
taken root in England and on the continent. 
No one but God knows how many lives have 
been saved by it. 

If the woman who thought of it on that torrid 
day, as she passed, sick and weary, through the 
slums, had decided, “I cannot save all; why 
should I trouble myself with one?” how many 
lives that might have been saved would have 


been lost! 


The Pall Mall Gazette relates a conversation 
with the Baptist preacher of London, Charles 
H. Spurgeon, on the subject of theatres, which 
illustrates the responsibility we are under for 
the influence we exert over others. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“ Are there not many persons who find in the 
theatre precisely that kind of recreation and rest 
which is most useful for the discharge of their 
daily work ?” 

“Tt may be,” said C. H. Spurgeon, “but I don’t 
know any of them. You see, I live in a world 
apart from all those things, and so do my people. 
We argue this way : Granting it is perfectly safe 
and profitable for myself to go to the theatre, if 
I go, a great number of those will go to whom 
it will do positive harm. I will not be respon- 
sible for alluring them by my example into a 
temptation which, but for my self-indulgence, 
they would entirely escape. 

“Twill give you an instance of how this works 
out. When I go to Monaco, the grounds of the 
gambling hell there are the most beautiful in the 
world. I never go near them, and why? Not 
because there is any danger of my passing 
through the gardens to the gambling tables. No. 
But a friend of mine once related the following 
incident to me :— 
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“*One day M. Blane met me and asked me 
how it was I never entered his grounds. ‘Well, 
you see,’ I said, ‘I never play, and, as I make 
no returns whatever to you, I hardly feel justi- 
fied in availing myself of the advantages of your 
grounds.’ ‘You make a great mistake, said M. 
Blanc. ‘If it was not for you and other respect- 
able persons like yourself who come to my 
grounds, I should lose many of the customers 
who attend my gambling saloons. Do you im- 
agine that because you do not play yourself that 
you do not by your presence in my grounds con- 
tribute very materially to my revenue. Num- 
bers of persons who would not have thought of 
entering my establishment feel themselves quite 
safe in following you into my garden ; and from 
thence to the gambling table the transition is 
easy.”” “ After I heard that,” continued C. H. 
Spurgeon, “I never went near the gardens. And 
the same argument applies to the theatre.” 


Dr. Scudder relates the following incident:— 
“ When I was in California, a gentleman in my 
congregation, many years a resident in that 
State, told me that in his early life he was in the 
habit of drinking with a clique of young men. 
He noticed that one individual in this company 
always ran on from his first glass into drunken- 
ness. So he talked to him, urging him to reform. 
‘Ah,’ said the youth, ‘I cannot refuse the firet 
glass, and when that touches my lips it is all 
over with me, I am no longer master of myself. 
For me, one glass is the same as tapping the 
barrel.’ ‘Well,’ replied my friend, ‘ will you 
promise to act next time exactly asI do? He 
promised. When the club next met, as usual 
one invited the rest to drink. All assented. 
They stepped to the bar, my friend and the 
young man among the number. ‘What will 
you take? ‘And you? ‘I will take whiskey.’ 
‘Give me a glass of brandy.’ ‘Gin for me, if 
you please.’ Then my friend was asked : ‘ What 
will you have?” Calmly he replied :—‘I will 
take a glass of cold water.’ The young man, 
thunderstruck, yet true to his promise, followed: 
—‘I, too, will take a glass of cold water.’ Ifa 
hurricane had swept along the ceiling of the 
bar-room, the conclave there assembled would 
scarcely have been more amazed. Nothing was 
said. The two quietly drank water. The young 
man was saved, for none of that company ever 
asked those two individuals again to drink. It 
was seen that they had backbone. They stood up 
straight, and were ever after respected. Crook- 
edness cannot help doing obeisance to straight- 
ness.” 


A writer from Australia tells of an ingenious 
method which he saw in use there, for getting a 
large flock of sheep quickly over a bridge— 

“They would have taken a long time going 
over, and would effectually have checked our 
entrance into the town, but for a clever plan for 
getting the sheep quickly over. A few sheep are 
trained as a sort of decoy. They are at first pet 
lambs, and then in time become petsheep. They 
are kept by the authorities who have control of 
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the bridge, and are let to the sheep-drovers for 
so much in order to effect a speedy passage of 
the bridge. The keepers of the pets go first, 
then follow the three or four pets, and then 
away after them the three or four thousand of 
the mob, as they are called here.” 


J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 
Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 298.) 


1794. Eighth Mo. 17th.—I was at Smithfield 
Meeting again on a First-day; and that after- 
noon had a large solid meeting in a Baptist 
meeting-house, at their request, in a place called 
Cumberland. On the next day I had meetings, 
one at Mendham, and another at Center; hard 
and laborious. The people seemed unacquainted 
with silent waiting, and were long in gathering. 

19th.—At Douglas, I had a large and favored 
meeting in a new meeting-house not finished. 
Their houses in general are not large enough to 
hold the people who are willing to come. 

The next day I was at Gloucester Preparative 
Meeting; (this is the second time). I thought 
here was a little solid remnant; at the close, men 
and women came together ; we conferred on the 
subject of reformation to good satisfaction. The 
day following had a meeting at Thompson: this 
was the most unpleasant of any since I left 
home; the people seemed unmannerly and 
wicked. 

The 22nd, had a favored season at Leicester 
Meeting, which was large, by a number of 
scholars attending who came from an academy, 
and appeared sober and attentive. 

24th.—I had a large and laborious meeting 
at Bolton. The next day I rode to Boston; this 
was a day of darkness and inward poverty; the 
town noisy. On the day following we had a 
small meeting, which was dull; yet said to be 
the most orderly which had lately been seen 
here. In the evening we had an opportunity 
with tho’e that are members of our Society in 
the place (about twenty) which was a favored 
season. 

27th.—Proceeding to Lynn, we had a large 
meeting there, which was laborious. In the 
afternoon, at my request, we had a meeting with 
Friends, select from others; this was a favored 
season. 

The next day at Salem, we had a large meet- 
ing; but many of the people not being sensible 
of the benefit of stillness, it was to me a labori- 
ous time. After this I had two solid sittings 
with Friends, who were mostly come together 
selected from others; comfortable season. The 
day following, visited a sick family, and rode 
about 23 miles to Newberry. The 30th had a 
meeting there, in some measure favored, though 
not large. We lodged at the house of one pro- 
fessing with us, who had submitted to what is 
called water baptism. He said, that to his great 
disappointment, instead of ministering life, it 
ministered death. The same day I also had a 
small, yet favored meeting, at Amesbury. The 
next day at Seabrook, one large and favored. 

Ninth Mo. 1st.—This day and the next, had 
meetings at Newton and Epping, the latter dull 
and heavy; also one in a private house at Lee, 
which was a favored season ; I thought here were 
a number of solid Friends. 

On the 3rd we had a meeting at Dover, which 
was large, and a season wherein Divine favor 
was extended. I feel caution in expressing it, 
having witnessed so many favored seasons; but 
my soul renders the praise for all, to the Lord 
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alone, there is nothing due to me. I think 
never any one could be more stripped; it has 
been so much so as I have passed from meeting 
to meeting, that the grave looked pleasant, so 
that my day’s work was done; yet I believe it is 
all in wisdom permitted. 

4th.—We attended two meetings at Kittery, 
not large, and some ability was given me to 
labor among the people for their benefit. Next 
day at Berwick we had a meeting, wherein favor 
was extended, which I hope will not soon be for- 
gotten. The number was large, and much re- 
spect was shown by the people, many wishing 
me good success in their way. That day and 
the next, we rode about 68 miles to Durham ; I 
was in deep poverty, not knowing how my 
Heavenly Master would dispose of me next. 

7th.—This being the first of the week, we had 
a large meeting here, but poor and low. My 
soul was so baptized under a sense of some things 
hereaway, that I slept little that night. My ery 
was to the Lord for wisdom ; I saw my own was 
not sufficient in a time of trial. 

8th.—The next day we had a meeting at 
Lewistown, which was smail; and at the close, 
I requested the members of our Society to stop ; 
with whom I had a favorable opportunity, al- 
though the number was like “two or three.” 
The day following, we had a small poor meet- 
ing at Green; at the close of which I informed 
the people I was willing to meet them again at 
the third hour, afternoon, in consequence thereof 
we had another meeting, a little more satisfac- 
tory; and at my request our friends living there, 
stopped, when others went out, and we had a 
favored season. The meeting was beld in a small 
log house covered with bark. On the 10th we 
rode to Winthrop, about 20 miles. I have had 
to marvel at the goodness of the Lord to me, a 
poor creature, in enabling me to hold travelling 
so well. Let Him be praised for this and all 
other favors. 

11th.—At Winthrop we had a large and exer- 
cising meeting; with respect to the better part, 
I was afraid the people here were on the decline. 
My mind was much concerned in this remote 
place, on account of the poor foundation there is 
for the title by which the land is held; no better 
than that of the first settlers gaining a conquest 
by war over the natives. From this place, I 
was this day told, those poor creatures were 
driven (as it were) by the point of the sword. 

I have been informed that one part of theland 
hereaway, perhaps about thirty miles square, 
was purchased for the small consideration of 
nine bushels of corn, with some trifles added; 
this, it seems, they hold as the fairest purchase ; 
much of the other part of the country, by con- 
quering the injured native Indians. How can 
the pure Truth prosper here? The people in 
general seem as if they “ cared for none of these 
things.” But justice truly is a sacred thing, and 
due to all men ; perhaps a day of trial, sooner or 
later, may yet overtake. 

13th.—Travelling from hence about 20 miles 
to Fairfield, we had two meetings here; one of 
which was public, and large for this place. I 
was favored with ability to labor in Truth’s be- 
half, in much close doctrine, which appeared to 
be well received. The other was with fellow- 
members, in a good degree favored. Fairfield 
is the farthest meeting of Friends up the Kenne- 
bee River. I am about 600 miles from home, 
in a rough wilderness country, the people fare 
hard, and have poor houses. 

The next day had a third meeting at Fair- 
field, which was supposed to be the largest ever 
seen at this place, the inhabitants generally 


coming together; an highly favored season it 
was, much gospel labor was bestowed, I hope to 
the honor of truth and the edification of many, 
as it was to my own peace. 

15th.— The next meeting was at Vassal. 
borough, on the east side of Kennebec River; 
it also was large, but a low season. Attending 
a meeting of Ministers and Elders next morning, 
we had a favored meeting, pretty large in the 
afternoon, on the west side of this river, and the 
day following attended their Monthly Meeting 
at Vassalborough. Here I had to mention my 
concern respecting the unjust way the land in 
these parts was obtained (as before noted), viz, 
by shedding human blood ; believing this could 
not be a proper title for professors of Truth to 
hold their land upon. 

On the 18th we rode about 45 miles back, to 
Durham, attending both the Select Meeting and 
their Monthly Meeting next day ; the latter was 
large, the people who came behaving solidly, 
Here, again, I had to express my concern touch 
ing the injustice done to the native Indians, and 
improper title by which the land is held; which 
gave relief to my mind, and appeared to be well 
received. From here we came to Falmouth; and 
in the forenoon next day had a meeting at Port. 
land, held in the County-house: a solid quiet 
season. A number of gay, dressy people, attend- 
ed here. In the afternoon we had a seasonable 
opportunity with the few Friends living here, 
who are about seven families. 

22nd. Going from hence to Windhan, we 
had a large meeting in the forenoon ; at the close 
of which an opportunity was taken to expres 
to those not professing with us, what arose in my 
mind in particular towards them; also at the 
third hour, we had a meeting with our friends 
by themselves. These I thought were solid and 
favored seasons. Their Select Meeting was the 
next day, and the Monthly Meeting for business 
the day following : the latter I thought was but 
a low time. After this was another meeting held 
in the Gounty-house, which ended well. 

25th.— We next attended the Quarterly Meet. 
ing at Falmouth. This in the select part of it, 
and in the first sitting for business, was a dull 
season. 

At Falmouth Meeting on First-day morning, 
a disturbance was made by a person who spoke 
several times, until checked by the high-sheriff, 
who was present. After that he began again, 
and kept on until the meeting concluded. This 
afternoon I had a meeting with the young and 
unmarried people, Friends and others, which 
was large, and a highly favored season ; acknowl 
edged to be so by many of the great ones, who 
owned the doctrine delivered at this time. The 
last sitting of the Quarterly Meeting was the day 
following, a favored season; here was a large 
appearance of plain solid youth. I had also im 
this meeting to express my concern on account 
of the injuries done to the poor native owners of 
the land; which appeared to gain weight; several 
Friends expressing unity therewith, and desiring 
the subject might not be forgotten among them, 
as it was believed there was something yet due 
to the Indians for the lands wrongfully taken 


from them. 
(To be continued.) 


As to things of God, his truth and kingdom, 
I refer you to his light, grace, spirit and truth 
within you, and the Holy Scriptures of truth 
without you, which from my youth, I loved to 
read, and were ever blessed to me; and whieh I 
charge you to read daily.— William Penn to his 
children. 
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For “ Tue Frrenv.” 
Gall-Flies, 

A few years since one of my friends procured 
some acorns from a noble oak tree that stands 
on the side of our village street, and planted 
them. Some of them grew and they are yet very 
small. The top of one of these slender seedlin 
was transformed into an irregularly shaped 1 
ing, which seemed to absorb the sap which other- 
wise would have enabled the plant to make its 
natural growth. He cut off the swelling, and 
on removing = of it discovered a very small 
winged fly. The nut-gall (for such it was) was 
laid away in a small tumbler, and before long 
several other flies made their appearance, having 
eaten their way from the cells of the gall through 
its substance into the outer world. 

The life history of these insects is briefly this. 
The parent gall-fly had during the previous 
summer pierced the tender shoot at the top of 
the young oak, with its ovipositor, and therein 
deposited a number of eggs. The injury thus 
given to the plant, had prevented the shoot from 
growing as it would otherwise have done, and 
caused the unnatural swelling which had formed 
around the eggs. These had hatched into little 
grubs which found a plentiful supply of food in 
the sap which surrounded them; and when their 
full growth had been reached they had changed 
into chrysalides, and finally into perfect flies 
like their parents, which on the approach of 
warm weather gnaw through the woody fibre of 
the nut-gall and come out to renew the wonder- 
ful process and provide a new generation of 
these gall-flies. 

There are many species of these flies known 
to entomologists; and it is believed that every 
species forms a different kind of galls. This is a 
very curious fact, if it is so—for while it is easy 
to imagine, that the injury caused to the grow- 
ing plant by the wound inflicted, and the irri- 
tation produced by the injection into its vessels 
of foreign substance might cause an irregular 
growth ; yet one would not have supposed that 
these growths would have assumed such various 
shapes dependent on the particular species of 
fly that had pierced its bark. Besides the rough 
swelling which my friend cut from his young 
oak, I now have lying by me, three other forms 
of galls. One of these is a solid brownish yellow 
globe of about an inch in diameter, closely re- 
sembling the imported galls used in the manu- 
facture of ink. Another is a large, hollow 
sphere, of a clay color, with a thin, fragile coat. 
In the centre is a hard nucleus, which was the 
habitation of the grubs of the gall-fly, and from 
this there radiated to the outer covering numer- 
ous fine lines thickly clothed with loose hairs, so 
as to resemble a piece of loose sponge. A third 
is still more curious, and is composed of numer- 
ous small cells crowded against each other along 
a piece of twig, and reminding one of the convo- 
lutions of tripe, trussed on a skewer, as some- 
times exposed for sale in our markets. In a 
former article some account was given of another 
kind of nut-gall which was very abundant in 
our neighborhood last season, thousands of them 
being found on the leaves of an oak tree. They 
Were small round bodies about the size of a pea. 

The generic name of the gall-fly is Cynips— 
but I do not know the different species that fre- 
quent our fields and woods. 

The naturalist Wood, in speaking of these in- 
sects says: “The mother gall-fly pierces with 
her ovipositor the leaf, twig or bark, inserts the 
egg, and injects at the same time a small drop 
of a fluid which produces very extraordinary 


effects. The portion of the plant which comes. 


in contact with the liquid is forced into an ab- 
normal growth, and rapidly encloses the egg. 
Sometimes, especially on leaves, the galls are 
quite spherical, and of about the same consist- 
ence as a green gooseberry. Other leaf galls 
are quite flat, like so many small coins stuck 
on the leaf; while others hang by strings like 
bunches of currants. Some are covered with 
leaf-like appendages, while others are clothed 
with a dense mass of long soft filaments. 

“In England there are many species of gall- 
flies, while the foreign species seem to be with- 
out number. In the collection of the British 
Museum, besides a vast number of species that 
have been named, described and arranged, there 
are whole drawers full of species that have as 
yet received no name. They are all little in- 


sects,” J. W. 





Seeing the Signs of Cost. 


Whenever we see anything above-ground that 
is worth admiring, and that has any true stabil- 
ity or hope of permanence, we may be sure that 
there is a great deal below the surface just there, 
as the foundation of that which makes so goodly 
a show before our eyes. That which is seen is a 
sign of that which is out of sight—a sign of 
already expended labor and cost. 

Whether it is in the world of nature, or of art, 
or of intellectual attainment, or of personal 
character, or of spiritual life, it is not all on the 
surface, not all in plain sight; nor is its full 
cost to be measured by that which is disclosed 
to view. If it is a graceful elm, or a wide- 
spreading oak, you may be sure it has roots 
running down and reaching out into the earth 
below, to give strength and security to its sturdy 
trunk and its swaying boughs. And it has 
been at the cost of summer suns and winter 
rains, of striving and enduring through long 
years of slow progress, that those roots have at- 
tained their present hold and are firm and sure 
for their mission of to-day. 

If it is a majestic mountain rising in grandeur 
to the clouds, it rests on no quicksands, but has 
a basis broad and: firm, and deep as the globe’s 
centre. And only God can know the cost of 
that mountain’s final fixing where it stands. The 
eternal hills were made without hands, but not 
without cost. 

If it is a towering monument, or a nfissive 
pile of buildings, or a bridgespanning river and 
marsh with vast and lofty arches, there must 
have been a preliminary sinking of shafts, and 
laying of strong foundations, and slow uprear- 
ing of subterranean walls, before the mighty 
structure which now commands attention began 
its upward stretch above the surface. Beyond 
the cost of all that is seen, there is a suggestion 
of a former cost, in making ready a basis for 
that which is uplifted into sight, 

If it is the finished work of a scholar in his- 
tory or science; if it is a marvel of gracefulness 
and beauty in the sphere of literature—poetry 
or prose; if it is a triumph of power at the bar, 
on the tribune, or in the realm of applied sci- 
ence or of professional skill—all that is shown 
and seen indicates a former outlay, at the cost 
of which this exhibit is before the eyes. The 
success which is attained above the surface can- 
not be accounted for, but by the fact that a great 
deal of preparation for this was made below the 
surface. There must have been a cost corre- 
spondent with the value of that which commands 
admiration for its worth. 

If, indeed, it be a noble character, or a saintly 
life—a character of strength and beauty, of he 


roic courage and of sublime endurance, or a life 
of holiness and of radiating sweetness and pu- 
rity—it did not come by chance, nor was it 
“reached at a single bound ;” it was a matter of 
growth as well as of grace; and the best and 
the most of that which is noted of good in the 
conduct or the countenance of the one admired 
and revered, was wrought silently and slowly, 
out of sight and below the surface. 

Every once in a while some young man will 
be deluded with the idea that he can do as good 
work above-ground as those who have gone be- 
fore him, without being at the trouble and the 
delay of all their work below the surface—that 
he can have the results of cost without the cost. 
And so, in one sphere or another, a young man 
begins his work on the surface—and quickly 
finishes it there; he exhibits what has cost him 
nothing, and it proves to be worth—what it 
cost. As Lord Jeffrey says of such unprepared 
and surface workers: “ They who begin by effect 
without labor, will end by labor without effect.” 

There is wisdom in the counsel of one of the 
keenest of our satirical writers, when he says to 
the average young man of to-day: “I don’t 
want to see you try to build a six-story house on 
a one-story foundation.” It is not the question 
of the style of the superstructure, but of the 
character of the foundation, that decides the 
capability of the building to stand in all weather ; 
and a good foundation always represents a cor- 
responding cost. 

In the soldier’s uniform there is one thing 
that cannot be bought. It is the “service-chev- 
ron”’—the little strip of lace upon the sleeve of 
a veteran, which shows the completion of a full 
term of service. Gold cannot purchase it. No 
favor of friends can secure it. Not even the 
power of the government can bestow it. It is 
gained only at the cost of enlistment, of cam- 
paigning, and of endurance unto the end. Every 
line of well-worn care in the human face is a 
service-chevron. 


“Every wrinkled, care-worn brow 
Bears the record ‘Something done;’ 
Some time, somewhere, then or now, 
Battles lost, or battles won.” 

It was not until Moses had been at the cost of 
forty years’ living in the palace, and forty years’ 
living in the desert, and of forty days’ fasting in 
sacred communion with God in the mount, that 
his face shone with the reflected effulgence of 
the Divine glory, and that his very countenance 
proclaimed the beauty and the holiness of the 
Lord’s presence. When any of us have had 
somewhat more than now of such preliminary 
training as was thus secured to Moses, we may 
have somewhat more in our countenances of the 
Divine light which illumined his. Whenever we 
see an approach of that light on a child of God’s 
countenance, we may be sure that there has 
been something of this training going on in his 
mind and character. 

The severest toil of all well-doing, and the 
greatest cost of all well-being, must ever be 
below the surface, and out of sight. And that 
which has power or beauty above, must depend 
upon that which has been slowly and painfully 
performed or endured below, even, perhaps, at 
the price of life as well as of ease and comfort. 
“You remember,” says one, “how corals grow. 
The reef is not a building constructed by them ; 
it is their own life that crystalizes within them, 
and it is left behind them as they climb upward 
toward the light. And, as they climb, the sea- 
bottom sinks beneath them, and the surface 
seems, perhaps, unattainable to their patient 


labors. Yet by and by it is gained, though the 
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coral-makers die in reaching it, and over the! own apathy—of assuming to be without care | Passing away from the spade and the plough, 
records of their ceaseless toil appear at length | and responsibility. a that has drawn out the sweat from the th 
the verdant fields and fruitful palms of islands seurcrep. | Leaving the place that so long we have known, to 
that lie like gems upon the bottom of the sea. MOTHER'S RULES. That others may reap what our hands may have sown, it 
Whatever of strength or beauty we see or . y Passing away that another may bear, 
; Hang your hat on the staple, In life's oedema ee f 
show, represents a cost that is commensurate Wes dear mother’s rule: n lile’s rugged pathway our burden of care, a 
. . . . > ahs , Tread the same paths that from childhood we’ve trod 
with its admirableness. In the light of this And then ’twill be handy oe ne p ’ fe 
“Sy h th 1 i a Wh et he cule Raise the same furrow and turn the same sod, 
truth, we ought neither to begrudge the cost — Passing away from our dwelling of rest, fi 
which must be paid for any fitting exhibit of A place for each thing, Leaving the friends that we cherished the best; 0 
good before the world, nor fail to give honor And each thing in its place; Laying our load of mortality down, 
to those who show that they have paid that cost. You can go in the dark Changing the cross for a harp and a crown. 
—8. S. Times And each article trace. Passing away in their beauty and pride, 
a . The loved and the loving the bridegroom and bride, 
_ ss Whatever is worth doing The sons and the daughters of fashion and state, h 
J , 1 ron tas —— Is worth doing well ; The poor and the needy, the rich and the great. tl 
A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.”— Take time for your sewing, Passing away to that land of repose, D 
James, chap. i, 8th verse. Your work will excel. Where the sleeper remembers no longer his woes, q 
. ; : ; Where the prince and the peasant are equal, and where 
as, Cnengh ae of aatig cneiGne,"s-sham Be quiet and steady, The hand of the spoiler no mortal shall spare. ¢ 
seeks to avoid showing loyalty to right, and Haste only makes waste ; Epwarp Azza 1 
fails in a course of action to steadily uphold the Steps hurriedly taken ; 
Truth, he is in danger of giving his influence Must needs be retraced. Hurry.—Some people are always in a hurry, 
on the side of falsehood, instead of Truth. If A bad habit cured and generally always behind-hand. The two 
he arrives at the conclusion that truth and Is a good one begun ; together; for hurry is the child of a state of 
right point out a plain path to walk in only for The beginning make right, mind rather than of a train of circumstances 
a limited time; that changes are essential, in And your work is half done. The methodical man is never in a hurry. He 
order to Improvement ; thus making trial of What you should do to-day moves along in his orbit, as Goethe says the 
different conclusions rather than those which, 


nc! You must never postpone ; stars do, “ withont haste and without rest.” He 
under conviction, were first formed—that man Delay steals your moments knows what is first to be done, what next, and 


soon finds himself nowhere. ape how long each item to be attended to will rm 
Does not the world need a better standard of Never say, “I cannot,” quire. He sees, in an exigency, what can be 
uprightness than double-minded men have ever 


2 : : But “Pil try, try again ;” omitted or deferred, and what must be done ac 
raised ?—a standard more in accordance with Let this be at all times 


sacred Scripture? Read the Bible without Your cheerful refrain. agen eo en ee ia 
prejudice. “Look unto Abraham, your father, Be content with your lot ; with five or ten minutes to spare. If a certain 
and unto Sarah, that bare you: for I called him Be bright as the sun ; task is to be done by a certain date, the work 
alone, and blest him and increased him.” Be kind and be true, is ready a little in advance of the date. 
There is danger in having recourse to change All wickedness shun. All this comes of a habit of forecasting, 
> ped ee - gr toca lest, ee Love God and your neighbor, planning out, of working daily according to a 
e new for the old, waste may occur through y 


The Golden Rule keep ; settled programme, of allowing for each tick of 
lack of fitness one to the other, and thus we be- Walk daily with Jesus, 
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. . : : Aud io bin love al the pendulum a second to tick in. 
come imperceptibly drawn into a false liberty. oe a ere 


; ; ccanshiniananianipiidiaiciniiananiinn If the person who is always in a hurry will 
If ever it was possible to counterfeit an original, For “Tue Frrenv.” | sit quietly down and make a list of what he has 
it is possible in this our day. If as to the root PASSING AWAY. to do, what must be done, what may be omitted, 
of the matter relating to the conducting of | What of thy beauty, daughter of Eve? and of the time each task will probably take, 
Friends’ meetings, Friends were a united people, ; ‘ 2 


‘ Why thoughtfully stand at thy mirror and grieve; of the limit beyond which work cannot be de 
laboring together in the love and fellowship of | Grieve that thy tresses are shaded with gray, 


the Gospel, having the same faith as father | “rieve that thy beauty is passing away. eaten = I's a oe oa % “oa 
yy ron aid adee hoa ao Gale : ’ 1 All things around thee are fleeting and frail, oa e wi ha no need to be 
inheritors of the seiaiines ‘then cubiasaiienn Much has thy heart while’tis here to bewail, urry. 


: : Much to remember and more to forget Some housekeepers are always in a hurry 
controversies cease among Friends and _ the | Of the things which might grieve and cause us regret; | about breakfast or dinner, or having their sew 


Scripture saying be verified, “Wisdom is justi- os day changes 2 night, ee changes today, | ing done, or making calls, or something else; 

fied of al shi ” Sven so are we changing and passing away, ‘ : ’ as : 

“Th, all her a 9 a aalitees And oyg manifold hopes and our manifold fears, and. they do not realize that hurry is in their 

ne et - reniay 7” oo er Are changing and passing away with our years. state of mind, is within them, and not caused by 
fit of ages to come. That which has 


- Child of mortality, why art thou sad? circumstances outside of them.—Selected. 
caused the lack of agreement among us touch- | Look at the bright side of life and be glad ; 


ing some cardinal points of doctrine and prac- | Think that the seeds which are sown in the field, Overdoing for Children.—It is quite possible 
tice, with the introduction of that which is false sw tary tay per ea ti, rns to do too much for children, though some pe 
instead of the true, it is to be hoped will be , an | 
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: Like the seed in its season must die and decay, rents do not seem to think so. It is good for & 
abandoned by all those who claim to be shep- | E’er thy soul in the light of thy Saviour can shine, | child to do all he can for himself, to amuse him 
herds of the flock, and thus unity be restored | Or the fruit-bearing branch can abide with the vine. | self, to wait on himself, and to perform such 
among Friends, to the exaltation of Christ, our | Passing away! Ah! what is our life, little offices for those about him as he is well 
Bishop, Priest, and King. P.R. G. 2 GontGinantean able to do. A child who is the centre of service, 
The grass that grows up in the morning and dies, who does little but receive kindness, attention, 


: — A vapor, a post, a shadow, a dream, gifts, is apt to become “all mouth ;” his capacity 
CaRE and responsibility are necessary ele-| A bubble that bursts as it floats on a stream, for active charities and benevolences is not de 
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ments of human existence. It is sometimes | A frail little barque on the ocean of time, veloped, and he loses the greater blessedness of § 
: | 
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PROVIDENCE, Fourth Mo. 7th, 1890. 


said of a young lady that she never knows | Drifting thro’ storms to a sunnier clime: giving. 
what it is to have an anxious thought, or to alas tess Ga cates i a. tothe| The very first requirement of our Lord is, 
have care, or responsibility ; she has health, goal. “Deny thyself;” then, “take up the cross.” 
wealth, servants, and friends; she has nothing | Passing away like our fathers of old, Children who are not taught the lesson of self 
to provide for, nothing to worry over. But yess am = eS is told, denial and of cross-bearing when young, are 
Ww . : > szeaving no trace of existence to show $ ° wed ' 
hat greater cause for anxiety could any M0 | Faas we deals tn this lend of cnr fathers belee. likely to grow into selfish and exacting men and 
have than this? What greater responsibilit h dw | 
1 tg responsibility | Passing away from our cares and our fears, women, unchristian men and women. ‘ | 
= ee — and doing nothing? | Leaving behind us our smiles and our tears, Even a sickly child needs to learn to ss 
ne who finds comfort and peace in supposing | Leaving behind us the toil and the strife, the welfare of those about him, to be tender 0! ) 
ns ayant gag —— well take alarm at ie their feelings, to deny himself some things in | 
Ww ‘ st serious ¢ : ; ) i st of i 
: S ought — » De his most serious care. | 7, may be the pride ond Geligha of eur apes, the interest of others. The tendency in such | 
e supposes that he is without responsibility, Leaving them all to the moth and the rust, cases is to lavish everything on the patient, to , 
he may well shudder at the responsibility of his | Returning in quietude back to the dust. deny him nothing, to require nothing from him. 
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The wise and judicious parent cannot fail to see 
that symmetry and beauty of character need 
to be cultivated as much in delicate children as 
in those that are robust. This is in their own 
jnterest not less than in the interest of those 
around them. Everybody is glad to help a suf- 
fering, unselfish child, and smoothe the thorns 
from his path. The manifestation of selfishness, 
of indifference to the welfare of others, though 
inasick and suffering child, dulls the edge of 
sympathy in those that serve him. 

Even if a parent is quite independent of the 
help of the child, it is good for the child to feel 
that he can minister to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the parent in many ways, and to be re- 
quired to do what he can to contribute to the 
comnion good of all the circle of which he is a 
member.— Exchange. 





Visit to the Volcano of Irazu, in Costa Rica. 


BY AN ENGINEER. 


We were two young engineers from New 
England, surveying the route for a railroad 
across Costa Rica, from ocean to ocean. Ever 
since we reached San José, the capital, this vol- 
cano, rising 13,000 feet from the sea-level, had 
sent up its column of smoke on our north-east- 
ern horizon, at first far away; but we had sur- 
veyed our line thus far, till now we were on its 
very foot-slopes. John and I had talked and 
planned for this visit, and now came the oppor- 
tunity. 

Behold us, then, early one April morning, 
riding along the lower slopes of the mountain. 
Our party consisted of ourselves, our guide, Ra- 
fael, a dark-looking man of Spanish extraction, 
and our best peon, Chinchilla, all riding on 
mules, with ponchos and blankets strapped to 
the saddle. Rafael beguiled the way by stories 
of the fearful deeds of Irazu in years gone by. 
The last eruption took place 130 years ago, but 
frequent earthquakes since have shown her dor- 
mant power. 

“See, Sefiores, what a fearful thing was done 
by Irazu. In 1841, all yonder city,” pointing 
to Cartago, that lay at our left,” was laid in 
ruins and her beautiful cathedral, her magnifi- 
cent cathedral was utterly destroyed. The va- 
cant place where it once stood, see yonder.” 

Till sunset we rode on through great upland 
pastures, filled with herds. Late in the day we 
passed a small village of vaqueros (herdsmen), 
and, night coming on, we found a camping place 
by a running stream, where was grass for the 
mules. There we had our tent pitched, our hot 
supper of coffee and canned meats prepared, and 
shortly after rolled ourselves in our blankets 
and lay down to sleep and dream of home and 
sweethearts so far away. 

At four next morning we rose, had our hot 
breakfast, saddled our mules by starlight, and 
were ready to start by the time that dawn began 
to peep up in the east. Our road lay now 
through a belt of heavy timber, and in the 
course of an hour we saw that we had lost our 
way, Rafael, spite of his heavenly name, being 
an uncertain guide. Fortunately 1 had my 
pocket compass with me and had taken the 
bearings of the peak the day before. By re- 
tracing our steps, we at length found a road that 
led in the right direction, and though not the 
shortest one, it brought us out right. When we 
emerged from the forest, there lay before us the 
bare peak, composed of sand and scoriz ‘and 
ashes, with here and there a stunted bush. We 
Were at so great an altitude that the air was 


very thin and the difficulty of breathing great. 
Here we found our mules could bear us no 
farther. So we dismounted and struggled up on 
foot, the yielding ashes making it hard work. 
A thick fog enveloped us and a northeast wind 
cut our faces. But we toiled on until we emerged 
from the fog and stood in the clear sunlight on 
the mountain’s top. And what aview! Below 
us tossed and tumbled, as it were, the waves of 
a mighty ocean of fog, the billows rising and 
falling and surging hither and thither. Far 
away to the northeast a rent in the fog-curtain 
showed us the blue Atlantic, while westward we 
caught the play of light on the bays of the 
Pacific. The two oceans at once! How our 
hearts leaped at sight of the Atlantic whose 
waves bathe our native shores. 

“ But where, Rafael, is our voleano ?” 

“ This way, Sefiores,” and he led us westward 
till before and below us lay the voleano. It was 
a huge crater, a mile in circumference, with 
sloping sides, 500 feet in height, save on the 
lower rim, where a flood of lava had some time 
broken through. It lay not on the exact top of 
the mountain, but on its northern side. There 
were eight volcanic cones, rising in this crater, 
only one being in an active state, and this was 
on the farther side from us. From a yawning 
mouth, 300 feet across, it sent up volumes of 
sulphurous smoke, while far in the bowels of the 
earth we heard the centinual rumbling as of 
distant thunder. Between us and it lay a fear- 
ful region of desolation, filled with ragged 
rocks, glassy surfaces of lava, and heaps of sco- 
riz and ashes. 

Rafael here declared we could go no farther. 
“Trazu would be angry and destroy us should 
we venture into the crater.” Seeing us deter- 
mined to go on, he begged us to walk very softly 
and not to speak a loud word, lest we be treated 
to a shower of stones. Faithful Chinchilla said : 
“Where the Sejiores go, there I will go.” So, 
slipping, sliding, rolling, we three went down the 
inclined plane and then picked our rough way 
over lava and scoriz till, quite wearied out, we 
stood by the crater. A sudden gust of wind 
blew the sulphurous smoke in our faces, and it 
was so suffocating we were obliged to flee before 
it. Coming up another side, we gathered for a 
trophy some of the sulphur that crusted all the 
rocks about; then, as the wind blew the smoke 
aside, we threw ourselves flat down and looked 
over into the yawning gulf that opened to the 
bowels of the earth. Stones pushed over bounded 
from side to side, till lost to sound and sight. 
Deep within raged those hidden fires that sup- 
plied the upward ever-rolling clouds of smoke 
that ceased not to rise day and night, year in 
and year out. But what a sudden thrill of fear 
went through us as we saw that this crater 
sloped inward directly under us. Had the thin 
crust on which we lay broken beneath us, then 
indeed would have come a tragic end to our 
story. More quickly than I can write it, we 
withdrew, and giving a parting salute with our 
pocket pistols to Irazu, we sought to return. 

“Easy is the descent to Avernus, but to re- 
trace our steps, that is the labor,” and so we 
found. Now we slipped backward on glassy 
surfaces—now waded through ashes and scoriz, 
and, climbing with incredible labor, we found 
ourselves on the crater’s western rim directly 
opposite the point at which we ought to have 
emerged. Between us and that was a narrow 
ridge in some parts but two feet wide, nowhere 
over ten, a quarter of a mile in length, one side 
falling in—a precipice steep as the wall of a 
house—the other a slope of sand and ashes 


stretching away five thousand feet and ending 
in a like precipice. A dog stumbling here once 
was unable to save himself, rolled the whole dis- 
tance and was lost. To make the path more 
dangerous, a strong wind was now blowing. 
But we were engineers accustomed to climbing 
fearful heights. Thanks to our good habits, our 
heads were clear, our nerves were steady, and 
we walked the ridge. But ugh! how the wind 
did blow, as if it would take us like a leaf and 
sweep us far out to sea. 

“ What, alive?” exclaimed Rafael. “ When 
I heard you fire your pistols, I gave you up for 
lost.” 

“Ho!” said I; “our people are not afraid of 
such things.” He looked at us as if we were 
indeed superior beings. 

As we came down the mountain and got below 
the belt of fog, we had a lovely view of the 
green fields and the red-roofed city of Cartago. 
Late in the afternoon we arrived at our quar- 
ters, too tired for anything but to lie in our 
hammocks and dream over what we had seen. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Captain John-Ericsson’s Rat-Trap.—The cap- 
tain had found his occupancy disputed by a 
numerous horde of rats, who considered them- 
selves tenants at their own will, and stubbornly 
refused to yield possession. Regarding the situ- 
ation as a problem to be solved by mechanical 
means, with his own hands he drew the plans for 
a vast and mighty trap. To the leading idea— 
(of a water-tank beneath a trap door)—he laid 
no claim, but the details were wholly new and 
upon an unheard-of scale. Tracings were made 
by an assistant draughtsman, and went the 
rounds of the shop; the pattern maker, the 
brass founder, the finisher, the carpenter, the 
tinsmith, each had a share in this novel work. 
At last it was completed and erected; it filled 
up half the basement, and was baited with half 
a cheese. He had originally intended to use a 
whole one, but, though cost had been disregarded 
in making the trap, he suddenly became gravely 
economical in the matter of bait, and at last 
decided that one moiety would suffice, the other 
being placed in an adjoining room to guide the 
noble army of martyrs in the road to ruin. But 
he had underestimated the cunning of the ro- 
dents. As a place for keeping cheese in safety 
the ponderous engine answered admirably, but 
it did not even frighten away the obnoxious 
animals, and he was forced to admit that “ these 
little beasts have brains altogether too big for 
their heads.” 

Before this time, when some over-ambitious 
and unsuccessful piece of mechanism came to 
his notice, he used to say, like many another: 
“The man who contrived that couldn’t plan a 
rat-trap.” And the force of habit sometimes 
impelled him even afterward to use the same 
familiar ejaculation; but the memory of this 
failure was ever present with him, and, with a 
merry twinkle in his clear blue eyes, he inva- 
riably added: “And I couldn’t do that, either.” 


For Paris Green Poisoning.—Many persons 
are liable to be poisoned by insecticides, especi- 
ally in using Paris green. — Fermald, of the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station, in alluding 
to this matter, advises to never neglect treat- 
ment because the case seems hopeless. As a 
rule, vomiting sets in instantaneously, and if the 
poison has been taken on a full stomach the 
whole of it may be gotten rid of. If, however, 
the poison be taken on an empty stomach, it 
sticks to the walls and sets up an intense inflam- 
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mation. It should be the endeavor first to get 
rid of the poison, and to this end administer hot 
milk and water and emetics of sulphate of zinc 
or mustard; at the same time the throat should 
be tickled with a feather; but in no case should 
antimony be given. After free vomiting give 
milk and eggs. Sugar and magnesia in milk is 
a good mixture, an insoluble compound with 
arsenious acid being in this way formed. What- 
ever active measures are taken in case of pois- 
oning, one should not neglect to call a physician 
as early as possible. 


Rats Carrying Eggs.—L. L. Cloud, of Omaha, 
in a Chicago paper, says: Last summer the girl 
kept complaining that she never could find any 
eggs in the barn. I did not think much of it 
at first, but finally, when the complaint was re- 
peated almost every day, I began to think it was 
rather strange that we should not get more than 
three or four eggs when we had at least five 
dozen hens—and so determined to look into the 
matter. It was more than a week, though, be- 
fore I solved the mystery, and then it was merely 
by accident I was standing by the barn one 
morning, when a hen came cackling from her 
nest in the manger, and a few minutes after, a 
big rat came from his hole, ran across the barn 
and climbed into the manger. I could hear 
him, and was idly watching to see what he was 
doing, when you can imagine my surprise to see 
him rolling the egg in front of him toward the 
edge of the manger. After a good many efforts 
he finally succeeded. He paused there, gath- 
ered the egg up under his “chin;” he rolled 
himself completely around it, resembling the 
form of a hedgehog when alarmed, then he de- 
liberately rolled over the edge of the manger, 
and dropped squarely on his back on the floor, 
two feet below, thus saving the egg whole. Im- 
mediately he began to squeal with all his 
strength, and just as I was starting to put him 
out of his misery, thinking he had broken his 
back in the fall, two other rats appeared on the 
scene. They ran up to the first one, as he lay 
on the floor, and each seizing hold of a hind 
leg, began to drag him, egg and all, across the 
barn. Just as they reached the hole, and the 
first old grizzled fellow disappeared, pushing 
the egg in front of him, it dawned on me that I 
had at last found out where our eggs had been 
going. 


A Pet Woodpecker—The golden-winged wood- 
pecker, otherwise called the flicker and high- 
hole, is one of the best known of American 
birds; a handsome creature, somewhat larger 
than the robin, with red crescent on the back of 
its head, a black crescent on its breast, and es- 
pecially noticeable for the yellow lining of its 
wings and tail. A New York gentleman, some 
years ago, took a young one from the nest and 
brought it up and found it to be a very interest- 


ing pet. 
he bird could thrust out his tongue two or 
three inches, and it was amusing to see his efforts 


to eat currants from the hand. He would run 
out his tongue and try to stick it to the currant. 
Failing in that, he would bend his tongue 
around it like a hook and try to raise it by a 
sudden jerk. But he never succeeded; the 
round fruit would roll and slip away every 
time. He never seemed to think of taking it in 
his beak. 

His tongue was in constant use to find out the 
nature of everything he saw; a nail-hole in a 
board, or any similar hole, was carefully ex- 
plored. 


This curious organ gained him the respect of 


a number of half-grown cats that were about 
the house. I wished them to get acquainted 
with him, so that the danger of their killing 
him might be lessened, and for that reason I 
used to take kittens and bird on my knee to- 
gether. At such times the woodpecker’s curi- 
osity was sure to be excited by the kitten’s eyes, 
and leveling his bill as carefully as a marksman 
levels his rifle, he would hold steady for a min- 
ute and then dart his tongue at the bright round 
object. 

This was held by the cats to be very mysteri- 
ous; being struck in the eye by something in- 
visible to them. They soon acquired such a 
terror of the bird that they would run away 
whenever they saw his bill turned in their 
direction. 

My high-hole was never surprised at any- 
thing nor afraid of anything. He would ad- 
vance upon the turkey-gobler and the rooster, 
holding up one wing as high as possible, as if to 
strike with it, and scolding all the while in a 
harsh voice as he shuffled along toward them. 
I feared at first that they might kill him, but I 
soon found that he was able to take care of 
himself. 

His favorite diet was ants. When I turned 
over stones and dug into ant-hills for his benefit, 
he would lick up the ants so fast that a constant 
stream of them seemed to be going into his 
mouth. 

He stayed with me till late in the autumn, 
when he disappeared. Probably he yielded to 
the migratory impulse and went South. 


Items. 


My Personal Experience with the Effect of the 
Modern Cigarettes.—Under this heading we find a 
narrative in The Church Union, apparently written 
by the editor of that paper. It says:— 

“ About six weeks ago a bright boy, with whom 
we were well acquainted years ago, applied to us 
for a position as office boy. He had been unfor- 
tunate having lost his former position through un- 
faithfulness and suspected dishonesty. He had 
sought other positions in vain, was utterly destitute, 
had been for months sleeping in a lodging house at 
fifteen cents a night when he could get the money 
to pay for his bed, but much of the time wandering 
about the streets of the city, many times spending 
the entire night in Central Park hiding about in 
secluded places until after the officers had ceased 
their diligent‘ efforts to rid the Park of such incum- 
brance. He had a bad cough, no overcoat, and 
was so cold and stiff, he could seldom get to sleep 
on the benches. We refused nearly every day for 
three weeks to take the boy, because we were afraid 
he would prove dishonest and be unable to work in 
a satisfactory manner. He begged with tears to be 
allowed to come to work and have his food and a 
place to sleep. The food we gladly bestowed to the 
weary-worn tramp of less than eighteen years of 
age. This boy graduated at the Grammar School 
nearly two years ago. He was utterly destitute, 
with no clothing except the rags that covered him. 
He said he had worn the same shirt for the past 
four weeks, and could go without food for two days 
at a time rather than without his cigarettes. One 
of his young men companions, who called upon us 
to ask for money and clothes for him, said that he 
was in the habit of smoking two packs of cigarettes 
each day, and the boy himself confessed to us that 
he must have cigarettes, no matter how the money 
was obtained to secure them. He promised that he 
would reform and do everything required except 
to give up tobacco. Every means of persuasion was 
exhausted to induce the boy to renounce his smok- 
ing. We held firmly to our decision never to give 
him more than food, until he could give up the use 
of tobacco, as we knew this to be his ruin. After 
three weeks he consented and promised that he 
would never smoke again. According to agreement 
we took the boy into our home and gave him work 


in the office. With baths, wholesome food, and ep. 
tire new clothing, he looked and possessed the map. 
ners of a college student, but was so nervous and 
restless while writing, that it was impossible for him 
to render any satisfactory service. When he had 
been sent on all the legitimate errands possible, ag 
well as many that were arranged simply for his dj. 
version, he asked, of his own accord, if he could 
not be permitted to assist the servant man jg 
cleaning the cellar, rather than to be required ty 
write in the office. The result of this effort at re. 
form is simply this, the boy was arrested last week 
for theft. He confessed to the detective that he had 
carried out several sets of books from the library jn 
the office; that he had stolen money from the pro. 
prietor’s writing desk; that he had robbed trunks 
in the cellar, and committed other similar depreda. 
tions. A number of articles on which he had raised 
money were redeemed from pawn shops. Most of 
the books, singly and in sets, he had sold outright 
to second-hand dealers. 

When the proprietor of this journal visited the 
boy at his cell after he was sentenced to the pene- 
tentiary, he said that he would try to reform, and 
believed that he would never have stolen anything, 
if he had never learned to smoke—that this habit 
had unfitted him to be faithful in any position 
of trust. During the last year this boy has been in 
the habit of visiting the play-house nearly every 
night, with comrades worse than himself. 

The boys who smoke cigarettes day and night, 
and frequent ten cent or twenty-five cent shows 
habitually, soon tire of any legitimate position to 
earn money. 


Welshmen and the Army.—The peace labors of the 
late Henry Richard, amongst his countrymen in 
Wales, seem to be now bearing fruit in a practical 
way. For a military officer, Colonel Liddell, has 
published a complaint that in Merionethshire and 
Carnarvonshire it has become almost impossible to 
enlist soldiers, on account of a local popular feeli 
that it is a disgrace to be a soldier. If these 
people knew as much, as some others could tell 
them, of the horrible immoralities and profligacies 
of certain British barracks and military camps, their 
dislike to a soldier’s life would be further intensi- 
fied.— Herald of Peace. 


Fruits of the Pastorate—Dear Friend.—It was my 
lot to be present at a meeting for worship, under 
the care of an Home Mission Committee’s pastor 
and his wife on First-day last. 

Of the meeting in itself, I will say but little. The 
pastor was away, and his place was supplied bys 
person whose name I think I have on the com- 
mittee. 

Shortly before the close of the meeting, a request 
was made from the bottom forms that those who felt 
a desire to hold a regular meeting after the manner 
of Friends in the afternoon or evening of First-day, 
would keep their seats at the rise of this, to confer 
on the subject, after which the pastor’s wife made 
counter-move, requesting the elders and overseen 
also to remain. 

Instead therefore of a conference as a preliminary 
to laying the matter before the Preparative Meet 
ing, it became necessary to state to the official 
members that there was a desire for a Friends’ Med- 
ing at the time stated, which would be open t 
some who did not feel satisfied that it was profitable 
to attend the evening meeting, as at present con- 
ducted. After the subject was opened, one \aait 
man, (a skilled artisan I think) got up and sai 
that he was one of those who had not felt free to 
attend the evening meeting, that our meetings 
should be held in the power of God, but that was 
held in the power of man. 

The pastor’s wife, however, taking the lead, re 
marked that some of the dissentient Friends had 
done nothing for their neighbors, when they had 
the field free before the mission came, and were a 
last professing a concern for them, as it had beea 
hinted strangers might drop in sometimes. To this 
it was replied, that the field was not free for these 
Friends at that time, and the officials of the meet- 
ing were appealed to, as a matter of common fairness, 
not to resist the request. To this, however, they 
turned a deaf ear, on the plea it would be an oppos- 
tion meeting, which could not be allowed, and that 
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the majority must bear sway. In other words, a 
meeting to which a “ reverend” has been known to 






for the religious welfare of the younger mem- 
ere 1 to} bers of our Society. It issued in recommending 
be invited as a leader, is in order, and a meeting | to the Monthly Meetings the distribution among 
for waiting on God is out of order, in premises be-| .40h of their families as were not already pro- 
longing to the Society of Friends, while those who |". ded with th ¢ ; f the R P f 
wish to meet in this way were recommended to go| Vided with them, of copies of the hules o 
elsewhere. Some of them, however, are or Discipline, of the Book of Advices, and of the 
men, on wages that cannot be considered high, and| Brief Account of the Rise of the Society. 
the rent of suitable rooms would be in itself oner- | These were to be accompanied with a minute of 
ous. Perhaps some of thy readers can inform me| advice, drawn up by a committee of the Meet- 
whether the unwritten instructions to the servants ing for Sufferings, to show more clearly the na- 
of the Home Mission Committee sanction such | ture of the concern which the meeting felt. 

proceedings against any that venture on inde-| “7, work of distribution, it is probable, has 
pendent action in the meetings over which they ’ p ’ 

preside. J.E.8. | not yet been completed; but about 1800 books 

Second Mo. 24th, 1890. have rong mn from the a store eg = 

‘ urpose. ere is reason to believe, also, that 

J py emrrie Boe ook sommes - ay the pan intercourse between the committees of 

re ie held.— From “The British Friend.” the Monthly Meetings and the families they have 
visited has been useful. 

The Report of its Book Committee showed a 
continued activity in that important branch of 
the duties entrusted to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings. In addition to keeping up the supply of 
books heretofore kept in stock, they ian pur- 
chased part of an edition of Memoirs of Mildred 
Ratcliff, issued by Friends of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, and had directed the printing in a 
separate volume of the Memoirs of Edward 
Burrough, contained in the fourteenth volume of 
Friends’ Library. The whole distribution re- 
ported was 3,945 volumes and 3,642 pamphlets. 

During the past year two grants had been 
made out of the funds in the hands of the Charles- 
ercise that the meetings may be held under the| ton Trustees—one of $400 to White River 


guidance and love of the true Shepherd. That | Monthly Meeting, Indiana, to assist in building 
we may assemble in reverence and godly fear | a meeting-house at Laura, Miami Co., Ohio, and 
before Him who alone can bless our gathering | one of $300 to Somerset Monthly Meeting, O., 
together, and that the spirit of supplication may | to assist in repairing a meeting-house. 
be poured out upon all the congregation, under} A bill having been introduced into the New 
a sense of our needs and dependence upon our | Jersey Legislature, which proposes to make the 
holy Head, for every qualification to serve his | State a partner in the demoralizing business of 
cause.” horse-racing, by demanding a percentage of the 
In the Yearly Meeting for ministers and elders, | money paid for admission fees to race-courses, 
which convened on Seventh-day, the 19th of the | a committee had been appointed to protest, in 
Fourth Month, a clear testimony was borne to | the name of Friends, against the passage of such 
this dependence, and to the need there was in| a bill, and to denounce the practice of horse- 
all religious services for waiting for the Divine | racing as associated with much that is immoral 
command and the putting forth by the Head of | and of hurtful tendency to the community, 
the Church of his servants. A caution was de-| The committee to watch legislative proceed- 
livered against the delusive notion which some | ings had been exercised on account of the pro- 
have adopted, that after experiencing a feeling | posal to expend a large amount of money on 
of consecration to the Lord’s cause, they are in| the navy and fortifications of the United States. 
such a condition that every suggestion to labor | They had prepared a memorial to Congress on 
which crosses their minds, may be assumed to| the subject, which was a lively testimony to the 
be the direction of the Spirit of Christ. The| peaceable nature of the gospel and a protest 
true servants of the Lord are kept jn a humble, | against the expenditure of money for warlike 
watchful state, and must know the restraining | purposes. 
as well as the constraining power of the Al-| The trustees of the legacy left by Charles L. 
mighty to influence them ; for the Lord will not | Willits, had continued the publication of The 
give his glory to another, and only those works | African’s Friend, which had been distributed 
which are performed at his command and under | among the colored people in the Southern States 
the guidance of his Spirit, will promote his| and in Liberia. 
blessed cause. Much unity and satisfaction was expressed 
Another subject that claimed considerable at-| with the labors of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
tention in the meeting, was the importance of |In the consideration of the minutes a concern 
the right training of the young. “Gather the | was felt that Friends, while endeavoring to 
children” was the language which had been| spread a knowledge of the principles of Truth 
presented to the minds of some. as held by our Society, might so live under 
There are in attendance at this time.a num-| the government of Christ, as to exemplify the 
ber of visitors from distant parts—from the | heart-changing effect of its operations, and thus 
Yearly Meetings of London, New England | become living witnesses of the efficacy of his 
(both the larger and smaller bodies), Canada, | religion. 
North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas. We hope, in a future number, to print in full 
At the sitting on Second-day morning the | the excellent memorial to Congress. This docu- 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were | ment was fully united with. 
read, The Indian Committee requested an increase 
of the annual appropriation for the support of 
the school at Tunesassah, to $2,000, which was 
granted by the meeting. 


Their proposal to have some women members 
added to the committee, was also united with. 

After appointing a committee to examine the 
accounts of the Treasurer, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

We were favored to transact the business 
with harmony and under a reverent sense of the 
solemnizing presence of the Head of the Church, 


so that it may be truly said, we had a good 
meeting. 












(To be continued next week.) 





Among the bills which are claiming the at- 
tention of our national legislature is one that 
requires the registration of the Chinese in this 
country, and makes it an unlawful act for any 
native of China to remain in the United States 
without the possession of a certificate from the 
legal authorities. It has excited considerable 
feeling of opposition in the minds of many 
persons of cool judgment, who regard it as an 
unnecessary imposition on the Chinese, as well 
as liable to great abuses in its practical work- 
ings if it should become a law. 

In the United States Senate on the 7th inst., 
a memorial was read from the New York 
Chamber of Commerce earnestly protesting 


against the passage of the bill for several 
reasons. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

The feelings with which some of the members 
came up to their annual solemnity, we believe 
may be expressed by an extract from a letter 
written to the editor by a beloved Friend a few 
days previous to the time of its assembling :— 

“The approaching week brings with it an ex- First. It is a violation of the treaty of 1880 be- 
tween the United States and China, and a gross 
affront to a great nation which has always sacredly 
kept its plighted faith respecting all the stipula- 
tions of its treaty with the United States, and has 
uniformly met the demands of this nation in the 
most friendly and conciliatory manner. 

Second. It will surely still further provoke the 
hostile and unfriendly feeling of both the rulers 
and people of China, which has resulted from 
similar but less aggravating legislation in this 
country during the past ten years, and which has 
already led todiminished trade between the United 
States and China, and threatens to destroy it per- 
manently. 

Third. In its treatment of the Chinese now in the 
United States, and of the government and people 
of China, the proposed measure is absurd, barbar- 
ous, unchristian and cowardly. It is an absurd 
pretense that 65,000,000 of American people with 
all the power and intelligence which warrant the 
claim that they are one of the greatest nations on 
earth, should be in danger of contamination and 
debasement by the presence of 70,000 Chinese, in- 
offensive quiet persons, scattered over an imperial 
territory, and prevented by law and by their own 
preferences from becoming citizens, or taking any 
part in our civil affairs. It is barbarous because it 
submits these inoffensive people to cruel restraints, 
unknown to any other class of our people, or in any 
other civilized nation of the present day. It is un- 
christian, as tending to degrade these persons, whom 
we once cordially invited to our shores, and paces 
them from receiving and profiting by the influences 
of Christian civilization. It is cowardly because it 
is a wanton act of oppression and injustice, inflicted 
by a powerful nation upon persons, in numbers and 
in circumstances, weak and incapable of resistance. 
It is cowardly, as regards the government and the 
people of China, because it is plain that that gov- 
ernment and that people are in no condition at this 
time to resent our Insolence. 

Fourth. It is dangerous to the peace and pros- 
perity of the United States. The lesson that it 
teaches, that the sacred obligations of treaties may 
be violated at the will of the Legislature, without 
notice, and with no effort to secure a modification 
of the treaties by friendly negotiation, may some 
time easily be applied to other treaties and by other 
nations to our disadvantage. 








One of the most important of the concerns 
which had claimed its attention during the past 


On the same day, a petition to the same 
year, Was an exercise which had spread over it 


general import was presented to the Senate from 





the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church. 

We are glad to see these evidences of a regard 
for the reputation of our country, and of respect 
for the principles of equity and humanity, which 
are assailed by the introduction into Congress of 
such a bill; and we sincerely desire that these 
remonstrances may be heeded and that we may 
be spared the disgrace of enacting such a law as 
is proposed, for it is an unchanging truth, that 
“sin is a reproach to any people.” 


The Independent, of New York, says of the 
bill, “ It is infamous. It proposes to brand in- 
nocent men as criminals.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep SratTEs.—On the 16th instant in the Senate, 
the resolutions of the majority committee, declaring 
Wilber F. Saunders and Thomas C. Power (Republi- 
cans) “entitled upon the merits of the case” to seats 
in the Senate from Montana, were agreed to by a party 
vote—yeas 32, nays 26. 

It is probable that the Republican joint committee 
of Senators and Representatives on the silver question 
will fail to agree on a Silver Coinage bill. The Sena- 
tors insist that the certificates issued against silver 
bullion shall be redeemed in silver, while the Repre- 
sentatives insist that they shall be redeemed in “ lawful 
money”—that is, all forms of money issued by the 
Government. 

Just before the adjournment of the Pan-American 
Conference last week, Secretary Blaine, speaking of 
their decision in favor of International Arbitration, 
said: “If, in thisclosing hour, the Conference had but 
one deed to celebrate, we should dare to call the world’s 
attention to the deliberate, confident and solemn dedi- 
cation of two great continents to peace, and to the 
prosperity which has peace for its foundation. We 
hold up this new Magna Charta, which abolishes war 
and substitutes arbitration between the American Re- 
publics, as the first and great fruit of the International 
Conference.” 

Secretary Blaine, on the 21st instant, telegraphed 
Captain Bourke, in charge of the special train that was 
carrying the delegates to the Pan-American Confer- 
ence on their Southern tour, to return to Washington 
from Richmond. This was done because so few of the 
delegates desired to make the excursion. 

William E. Jackson, a lawyer in Augusta, Georgia, 
has perfected mechanical appliances for making bag- 
ging from the cotton stalk. Expert cotton men say it 
is in every respect equal to cotton bagging. He will 
utilize the bare stalks from the fields, and can afford 
to pay about two dollars a ton laid down. An annual 
stalk yield will bale three years’ cotton crop. The 
machinery comprises heavily weighted corrugated rol- 
lers, with vats of running water, carding machines and 
bagging looms. It is estimated that in making bag- 
ging from cotton stalks two millions of dollars annually 
will go into the pockets of farmers for what is now 
cleared from the fields at an expense. 

In the Iowa House of Representatives on the 15th 
instant, a joint resolution from the Senate for a resub- 
mission of the Prohibition amendment to the people 
was called. Efforts to procure a suspension of the 
rules for its passage failed, and it cannot be brought 
up again for two years. 

All the Governors of Iowa since 1859 are alive and 
hearty, it is said. 

The Independent gives returns of the vote of one 
hundred and twenty-six Presbyteries of the Presby- 
terian Church on revision of the Confession of Faith. 
These returns show that eighty-two Presbyteries have 
voted in favor of revision, forty against revision and 
four have refused to vote. There are yet eighty-six 
Presbyteries to be heard from, and the indications are, 
says the Independent, that the vote in favor of revision 
will be nearly, if not quite, two-thirds of all the Pres- 
byteries. 

The Dickerson Mine, in Morris County, N. J., has 
reached the perpendicular depth of 1070 feet. The 
bottom is now 335 feet below sea level. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Atchison, Kansas, report 
that a sort of wire worm is doing great damage to the 
wheat. The worm is about an inch long, and of the 
thickness of fine wire. Wherever it works the wheat 
soon withers. 

In the case of Samuel Kimball, 16 years of age, who 
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died in New York, the doctors say that his system had 
been so thoroughly impregnated with nicotine from 
cigarette smoking that the heart was unable to per- 
form its proper functions. 

Deaths in thiscity last week numbered 432; 26 more 
than during the previous week and 9 more than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the foregoing 
236 were males a 196 females: 65 died of consump- 
tion; 49 of pneumonia; 27 of inflammation of the 
brain; 24 of diseases of the heart; 15 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 15 of bronchitis; 14 of 
convulsions; 13 of typhoid fever ; 12 of marasmus; 11 
of casualties; 10 of inanition and 10 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 1033; 4’s, 122; currency 
6’s, 116 a 126. 

Corton was quiet but firm at 11 15-16 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands, 

Frep.— Winter bran, choice $17.50 ; do. fair to good, 
$17 a $17.25; spring bran, $16 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.50 a 
$2.80; do., do., extras, $2.90 a $3.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.25 a $3.40; Pennsylvania family, stone 
ground, $3.50 a $3.75; Pennsylvania roller process, 
$3.75 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; winter patent, $4.75 
a $5.25 ; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.30; do., straight, 
$4.35 a $4.85; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.50; do. do., 
favorite brands, $5.60. Rye flour was in fair demand 
and higher; 100 barrels choice Pennsylvania sold at 
$3.10, and small lots of Western at $3. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 95 a 96 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 393 a 39{ cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34 a 35 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.— Extra, 54 a 5} cts.; good, 44a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4§ a 4} cts.; fair, 4$ a 45 cts; common, 4 
a 4} cts.; culls, 33 a3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. 

SuHeep.—Extra wool, 63 a 6] ets.; good wool, 6} a 64 
ets.; medium wool, 5} a 6 cts.; common wool, 5} a 5 
cts.; cull wool, 43 a 5 cts.; extra clipped, 5g a 5{ cts. ; 
good clipped, 5} a 53 cts.; medium clipped, 43 a 5 cts. ; 
common, 4} a 44 cts.; cull clipped, 3} and 4 cts. 

Lambss—Extra wool, 73 a 7% cts.; good wool, 7 a7} 
cts.; medium wool, 64 a 6} cts.; common wool, 6 a 6} 
cts.; cull wool, 5} a 5} cts.; extra clipped, 63 a 6} cts. ; 
good clipped, 6 a 6} cts. ; medium clipped, 53 a 5} cts. ; 
common clipped, 5 a 5} cts. ; cull clipped, 43 a 49 cts. ; 
spring lambs, $4 a $7 per head. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 63 a 63 cts.; good State, 53 
a 6} cts. 

ForeiGn.—A meeting under the auspices of the 
Primrose League was held at the Covent Garden 
Theatre last week. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
Jand, presided. He made an address in which he said 
that the Irish struggle was a battle for the integrity of 
the Empire and in the interests of liberty in Ireland. 
Although, he said, the principles of liberty have not 
been completely vindicated individual liberty is greater 
now than it was in 1886. The Irish Land Purchase 
bill, he declared, was the most generous proposal ever 
offered to the Irish tenantry. 

On the 17th instant, Goschen, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, presented the Budget in the House of Com- 
mons. It shows that the expenses have exceeded the 
estimates by £11,600, and that the receipts exceeded 
the estimates by over £3,000,000. The duty on alco- 
holic beverages realized over £5,800,000. The beer 
duty exceeded the estimates by £270,000. The duty on 
foreign spirits exceeded the estimates by £421,000; on 
home spirits by £1,010,000, and on wine by £12,000. 
The total receipts from alcoholic beverages both for- 
eign and domestic, exceeded the estimates by £1,800,- 
000. The duties on coffee, cocoa and chicory showed a 
decrease of £17,500, while the duties on tea showed an 
increase of £40,000. 

Commenting on the gross revenue from alcoholic 
beverages( £29,265,000), Goschen said that the figures 
showed a universal rush to the beer barrel, the spirit 
bottle and the wine decanter. Everybody seemed bent 
on toasting the national, prosperity and increasing the 
revenue. It was a circumstance that must be deplored. 
A closer examination would not diminish the surprise, 
for the largest increase had been—of all the spirits in 
the world—from rum. He had taken pains to discover 
who drank the rum. It was drunk mainly at seaports. 
The increase from rum had been 12 per cent.; from 
British spirits, 7 per cent.; from wine, 10 per cent. ; 
from beer, 4 per cent.; from brandy, 6 per cent. In 
1888 the number of drams taken reached 245,000,000 ; 
in. 1889, 275,000,000. 

In the House of Commons on the 21st, C. S. Parnell 
moved that the Irish Land -Purchase bill be rejected 
by the House. 

A despatch from Queenstown dated the 21st inst., 


states that during the past three days eight Atlantic 
steamers left there for America, carrying the unusual 
number of 3,000 emigrants. 

A special despatch from London to the New York 
Mail and Express says that Stanley’s book is completed, 
The work abounds in graphic illustrations of the char. 
acter of the inhabitants of the Dark Continent, ang 
contains many very curious details concerning the 
forest dwarf, to whom his letters have referred, and 
about whom the interest of the civilized world has 
been keenly aroused. 

In his description of the dwarfs Stanley states that 
they possess many good qualities which are wholly un. 
suspected by all except those who have come into im. 
mediate relations with them and who have cultivated 
their friendship. The race is markedly intelligent 
and possesses a decidedly higher grade of moralit 
than the negroes. It is the only monogamous race in 
Africa, and stands quite alone in its regard for the ga. 
credness of the marital relation. 

King Leopold, Sovereign of the Congo Free State, 
denies that any proposals were ever made by Germany 
looking to the purchase of that State. 

The Volksblatt says that probably the question of g 
general European disarmament will be brought before 
the Reichstag at the coming session. 

The Czar is going to send the Czarewitch on a royal 
progress through the towns of Central Asia, from 
Tiflis to Samarcand. ; 

A despatch from Tientsin received in London on the 
18th instant, says that one-half of the population there 
is suffering from influenza. 


Diep, at her residence at Mount Laurel, N. J., on 
the 3rd of Third Month, 1890, Lyp1a Bortoy, a be 
loved member and elder of Evesham Monthly Meeting, 
in the 81st year of her age. Being of a kind, cheerful 
disposition, her company and hospitable home were 
enjoyed by a large circle of friends ; she was strongly 
attached to the principles and testimonies of the re 
ligious Society of which she was a member; and in her 
life and conversation was careful to discourage tale- 
bearing and detraction. She was a good example to 
others in the attendance of her religious meetings, 
often going when her friends thought her physical 
strength was not sufficient for the exertion. Being of 
a benevolent disposition, she freely used the means 
entrusted to her, for the relief of others. During a 
protracted illness she frequently expressed a willing. 
ness to be released, but fervently desired that she 
might experience patience to abide her Heavenly 
Father’s time; which her friends have the comforti 
assurance she was, through mercy, favored to do; 
that as a shock of corn, fully ripe, she has been gath- 
ered into the heavenly garner. 


——, at her residence in Salem, Henry Co., Iowa, 
Third Mo. 30th, 1890, RacHEL JANE Hopson, wife of 
Peter Hobson, in the 70th year of her age, a member 
of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa, (smaller 
body). She was firmly attached to the principles and 
doctrines of the Society of Friends as held by our 
worthy predecessors in the truth. Her end was ; 
and her relatives and friends have the comfortable # 
surance that through adorable mercy she has bee 
permitted to enter into her heavenly home. 


——, at her residence, near Woodbury, N. Jersey, 
Fourth Month 13th, 1890, Mary Lorp, a member dol 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 83rl 
year of her age. This dear Friend was an invalid for 
many years, during which time she manifested much 
patience and resignation to her lot. She spent mach 
of her time when able in works of charity, being very 
industrious her hands were mostly employed for the 
00r. The last two years of her life she was rendered 
eioioes by a fall, and never after was able to walk 
without assistance. Her childlike submission during 
the time was very striking, often saying: “ Just as you 
think best,” when consulted about doing anything for 
her; though she evidently felt her great dependence 
on others. Her last sickness was very short, being 
only a few days duration. The remarks of A. W. Hall 
with regard to a beloved niece, seemed strikingly ap 
plicable to her. “ Her pure and spotless life has | 
a fragrance behind her, comparable to the odor that 
filled the house.” She had nothing to express with re 
gard to leaving us, or the great change which was 80 
close at hand. But as an innocent child was, we be 
lieve, leaning on the bosom of her Saviour. “Bl 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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